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FEBRUARY’S CHILD. 





By 8. T. Livingston. 
Little babe, the land is white— 
You are brother to the snow; 
You shall fill the world with light 
Everywhere you go. 


Pure as flakes from out the skies 
Shall your thoughts be.on the way, 
Fresh your heart as fires that rise 
On a winter’s day. 


Like a knight shall you be clad 
In a shining mail of joy; 
You shall be as Galahad, 
Little winter boy! 
—Boston Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


England is the storm centre of the 
movement for woman suffrage just 
now, and we devote a good deal of 
space this week to the recent develop- 
ments there. In balloting for places, 
a member of Parliament favorable to 
woman suffrage has secured a 
chance to introduce a bill, and he was 
to bring in the suffrage bill on Feb, 28, 
the day after this week’s Woman's 
Journal goes to press. The members 
of Parliament opposed have held a 
caucus to discuss how they could keep 
the measure from coming to a vote. 
It seemed to be admitted on all hands 
that nothing could prevent its passage 
if a vote were taken. The opposition, 
therefore, determined to follow their 
usual policy of obstruction, and to ex- 
haust every possible means of delay. 


The event of the coming week vill 
he the Congressional Hearing on March 
3. On the evening of March 2 there 
will be at the Shoreham a meeting 
of the State Presidents of the Suffrage 
Associations present in Washington— 
not a public reception, as erroneously 
stated last week. 





The municipal woman suffrage bill 
in Massachusetts is beaten, as was ex- 
pected; but the suffragists increased 
their vote more than 100 per cent. over 
last year, while the ‘anti’ vote 
showed a large falling off. The debate 
is described as brilliant. even by the 
papers opposed to equal rights for 
women. Representatives Duane of 
Waltham, Holman of Attleboro, Cole- 
man of Nantucket, Pope of Leomin- 
ister. Walker and White of Brookline. 
KXeefe of Fall River and Deane of 
Wakefield spoke for the bill; Repre- 
sentatives Knight of Boston, Pierce of 
Revere and Garcelon of Newton 
against it. The vote stood 80 to 99. 
Last year it was 14 to 125. A report 
of the debate will be given next week. 
The bill for suffrage for tax-paying 
women was lost without a division. 


Four women are members of the 
new committee on charter in Palo 
Alto, Cal. They were chosen to rep- 
resent the Woman's Club, the Suf- 





frage Club, the Library Board and 
the teachers, the representatives of 
other local organizations being men. 


— 





Let no one fail to read our State 
Correspondence this week. It is full 
of interest. 





Vive thousand rose bushes were 
planted in the city parks on Washing- 
ton’s birthday by the school children 
of Portland, Ore. If the woman suf- 
frage amendment should he carried 
next June, the bouquets will be all 
ready. . 





Girls have won three of the four 
Old South prizes in Boston this year. 
They were open to competition by 
boys and girls alike. For the best 
essays on “The Removal of the Aca- 
dians in 1755,” the subject of Long- 
fellow's “Evangeline,” the first prize, 
$40, was awarded to Emma R. Kap- 
lan, Girls’ High School; the second 
prize, $25, to Maud L. Mason, Dor- 
chester High School. For the best 
essays on “The Beginning of Ger- 
man Emigration to America,”  il- 
lustrated by Whittier’s ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim,” the first prize, $40, 
was awarded to Madeline M. Waxer, 
Girls’ High School (who won the 
second prize last year), and the sec- 
ond prize, $25, to Henry Murray Joy, 
Dorchester High School. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 





The United States Supreme Court 
has just given its decision on the 
question whether it is constitutional 
to limit the number of hours that 
women may be required to work per 
day. The opinion is written by Jus- 
tice Brewer. It was given on an 
Oregon case that was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1903, the Oregon Legislature 
passed a law providing that laundries 
and other concerns employing women 
in mechanical labor in Oregon must 
not require them to work more than 
10 hours a day. 

Curt Muller, a laundryman in Port- 
land, attacked the law as unconstitu- 
tional, claiming that it puts a limita- 
tion on the power of contract. The 
Oregon Supreme Court upheld the 
statute on the ground that it is a 
police regulation, and its decision has 
now been affirmed by the WV. 8S. Siu- 
preme Court 

Holding first that women’s rights 
can be no more infringed than those 
of men, Justice Brewer went. still 
further, and held that on many ac- 
counts woman is entitled to greater 
protection than her brother. On that 
point he said, in part: 

“Differentiated by these matters 
from the other sex, she is probably 
placed in a class by herself, and legis- 
lation designed for her protection may 
be sustained, even when like legisla- 
tion is not necessary for men, and 
could not be sustained. It is impossi- 
ble to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
she still looks to her brother and de- 
pends upon him. 

“ven though all restrictions on po- 
litical, personal and contractual rights 
were taken away, and she stood, so 
far as statutes are concerned, upon an 
absolutely equal plane with him, it 
would still be true that she is so con- 
stituted that she will rest upon and 
look to him for protection; that her 
physical structure and a proper dis- 
charge of her maternal functions, hay- 
ing in view not merely her own 
health, but the well-being of the race, 
justify legisiation to protect her from 
the greed as well as the passion of 
min, 

“The limitations which this statute 
places upon her contractual powers, 
upon her right to agree with her em- 
ployer as to the time she shall labor, 
are not-imposed solely for her bene- 
fit, but also largely for the benefit of 
all.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Conference of Swedish Luth- 
eran Pastors just held in Minneapolis 
had a lively time over woman suf- 
frage. The Minneapolis News said: 

“The women’s suffrage question 
promises to arouse a heated discussion 
at the conference. The American 
Lutheran synod adopted a new consti- 
tution last summer, providing for 
women’s suffrage in any church that 
may vote to adopt it. Several churches 
have taken advantage of this, while 








others have become indignant over the 
idea of giving women equal rights with 
the men in the congregation, The 
young pastors of the denomination 
have taken up the cudgels for the 
women, Older pastors, like Dr. P. Sjo- 
blom of Minneapolis and Dr. J, Fram- 
ling of West Union, have been waging 
a vigorous campaign in the Swedish 
newspapers against giving women the 
ballot. At the conference the latter 
will try to secure the passage of a res- 
olution condemning the action of the 
synod.” 

The News adds that the feeling 
among the women is especially strong, 
and they have enlisted several promi- 
nent pastors to speak in their behalt. 
We shall await news of the outcome 
with interest 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Sorosis celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary with a reception to its hon- 
orary president, Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, the only member present who 
assisted at its organization. 

The reception was in charge of Mrs. 
Augusta Kidder. Miss Alice Demo- 
rest, assisted by 20 “Friendly Con- 
spirators.” presented Mrs, Wilbour 
with 40 pink roses. 

In her speech of thanks, Mrs. Wil- 
bour humorously referred to the Fool- 
ish Dictionary detinition of Sorosis— 
“\ Feminine Gas Company.” “This is 
quite acceptable to me,” said Mrs. Wil- 
bour, “for gas represents light, heat, 
power, all essentials, and we have thus 
far moved so discreetly as to have ar- 
rived at no explosions.” 

There were speeches by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ravenhill, Mrs. May Riley 
Smith, Mrs. Jeanne de la M. Lozier, 
Mrs. Fannie Ilelmuth and Mrs. Dimies 
T. Denison, and greetings were sent 
from the only other living charter 
member, Mrs. Ella Clymer Glynes. 
eb. 17 was also the anniversary of 
Mrs. Wilbour’s wedding day. 





Rey. Henry C. Potter addressed the 
Valentine party of the N. Y. Women’s 
Press Club. He spoke of the impor- 
tance of the home to the nation and 
to the individual, and said that each 
step in woman's advance had been ac- 
companied by dire prophecies regard- 
ing the safety of the home, but that so 
far it had not been imperiled. 


The California Club of San Francis- 
co is waging a campaign for 
milk. The Western Woman breezily 
says: 

It has been productive of a quicken- 
ing of the pulses of the milk commit- 
tees of the local Board of Health, the 
State Board, and the county veterinary 
whose business it is to maintain a 
constant and continuous surveillance 
of the milk that comes to our door- 
steps o’ mornings. 

That they were all asleep at the 
switch, Dr. Minora Kibbe’s committee 
from the club seems to have proved. 

The milkmen have sent up a loud 
wail that the gum-shoe methods of the 
committee were not fair—the milkmen 
didn’t know the women were coming. 

Now, really, that wasn’t nice of the 
ladies, was it? 

It was just as if some clubwoman 
called upon another when it wasn't 
her cay at home, and found her hair 
in crimpers and her puffs off. 

That's just how these poor, perse- 
cuted milkmen felt when that com- 
mittee dropped in without even send- 
ing in its card. 

So loud was the moan that it looks 
as though the men inspectors must 
have been more considerate of the 
feelings of the milkmen. Surprise par- 
ties are not good form in the smart 
set, and what self-respecting inspector 
is going to risk his social standing by 
springing one on the milkmen? 

Seriously, it is in the power of the 
honest man—and ‘his duty to himself 


pure 


and his community demands it—to see | 
| Bristol riot, for instance, growing out 


that no dishonest dealer can remain a 
member of the Milkmen’s Association; 
that all clean, sane, honest conditions 
be complied with according to law, 
and that each member be furnished 
with a_ certificate of membership, 
which would, in effect, be a certificate 
of the good character of his milk. 

To make this plan effective, the 
laws now misgoverhing the problem 
would have to be overhauled, the 
county and State laws now conflicting 
like pulley-lines in a tenement yard. 

But the men HAVE A VOTE. 

The men who want to do the right 
thing HAVE The Ballot And Can 
Make Laws To Govern The Milk Sup- 
ply. 

All we women can do—we who must 
drink and cook with it, feed it to our 
babies, and pay for it (those who 
aren’t man-supported)—is to beg the 
men to do something. OUR HANDS 
ARE TIED! 

And what man, outside of a health 








board or the dairymen, is going to 
concern himself with MILK—and be 
called a mollycoddle? You see, Roose- 
velt might hear about him. 

Assuredly, friends, the matter of 
pure milk is a WOMAN’S MATTER. 
So is the whole problem of pure f0o1. 
Distinctly is it an affair of women. 

But until the men of California see 
the injustice and the inconsistency of 
keeping the ballot from women, all we 
can do is to KICK UP A FUSS NOW 


AND THEN, AND SWITCIIT THE 
LIGHTS ON WHEN IT HURTS 
MOST. 


Why is there not a County Milk 
Commission, and women on it? 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Josephine Schain, correspond 
ing secretary of the Minnesota W, 8S. 
A., is getting out for the use of the 
club women of the State, a booklet en- 
titled “Laws Affecting Women and 
Children in Minnesota.” The price is 
25 vents. Miss Schain graduated last 
year from the law school of the State 
University, and is said to be a very 
gifted and practical young woman. 





Miss Mabel Sturtevant, the only girl 
in the law department of the Missouri 
State University, who passed a suc- 
cessful examination for the bar at Jef- 
ferson City recently, has been granted 
a license to practise law anywhere in 
the State. Her record as a student 
has been surpassed by few, honors, 
distinctions, prizes and scholarships 
having been bestowed upon her. She 
had first rank in the grade schools 
with an average of 7, and the four 
years’ course of the high school in 
Brookfield was conquered in thrée, she 
graduating as valedictorian. She re- 
ceived a scholarship in the Baker 
University at Baldwin, IKs., in Kansas 
City University, and the curators’ 
scholarship in the University of Mis- 
souri. Since enrolling in 1905 she 
has taken both the law and academic 
course at the university, and next 
June will receive her degree. She 
is president of the Bliss Lyceum De- 
bating Society and has taken active 
part in the debates. Her education 
has been supplemented by European 
travel. She is the granddaughter of 
the late Barclay Lambert and was 
born in Brookfield, her family being 
pioneer settlers in Linn county. 
While sixteen men failed to pass the 
Jefferson City examination, she was 
the only woman applicant, and was 
the second woman to pass the rigid 
test instituted three years ago. 





THE ARTISTS’ LEAGUE. 

England has an Artists’ Suffrage 
League, that gets up telling cartoons 
in favor of woman suffrage, and de- 
signs banners to be used in proces- 
sions, ete. American friends of equal 
rights who would like suggestions as 
to anything in this line might com- 
municate with Miss Lowndes, Brit- 
tany Studio, 259 King’s Road, London, 
S. We 





HER WAY THE BEST. 





Miss Christabel -Pankhurst is re- 
ported to have said, in answer to a re- 
cent gibe at the “suffragettes:” 

“Of course, we are ridiculous, But 
what can we do? The movement 
would be ignored for another half cen- 
tury unless we compelled attention 
somehow. We must be either crimi- 
nal or silly. Men under like circum- 
stances would be criminal. We prefer 
to be silly.” 

Commenting on this, the Richmona 
(Va.) Leader says: 

“When we recall the Chartist, re- 
form-bill and other political riots of 
the past in Eng! nd, we must admit 
the cleverness of the retort, no mat- 
ter how distasteful to us may be the 
idea of woman’s suffrage. During the 


of the reform-bill agitation in 1831, 
nearly a hundred buildings were 
burned, and a number of persons were 
killed, and following the restoration of 
order there were several executions. 
The buildings burned ineluded stores, 
dwellings, the mansion house, the 
Bishop's palace and some prisons, from 
which latter the inmates were re- 
leased to reinforce the rioters, and to 
plunder. Similar, though less formid- 
able riots, connected with the same 
agitation, took place in various other 
parts of the country. So, upon a little 
comparison, we find another proof that 
‘woman’s way’ is the best, even in 


{such cases as this. F 





A woman of fashion in Paris who 
has set up a millinery shop has started 
a fad for perfuming the blossoms of 
the new flower toques with the scent 
of the natural flowers. She sells a bot- 
tle of perfume with each hat. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





The Princess Hermione of Reuss is 
a skilled watchmaker. Her work has 
often been shown at exhibitions all 
over Germany. 


Miss A. Bonnabel has been unani- 
mously chosen as chairman of the 
committee of probation officers in 
connection with the Juvenile Court of 
New Orleans. 


Mrs. Mary Adelaide Yerkes, widow 
of Charles T. Yerkes, the traction 
magnate of Chicago, says she hopes 
to build at some future time a great 
hospital in Chicago as a memoriat 
to her husband. 


Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, wife of 
the American Ambassador to Ger- 
many, who is to return to this country 
in the early spring, is so popular that 
there is much regret over her leaving. 
Emperor William says she has done 
more to oil the massive wheels of 
diplomatic social life than any other 
American woman he has met during 
his reign. 

Mrs. Medard Lanectot, who has just 
died in Clinton, Mass., aged 97, was 
the mother of 13 children, grand- 
mother of 39 grandchildren, great- 
grandmother to 120 great-grandchil- 
dren, and great-great-grandmother of 
four. Yet she was doubtless described 
in the census, with all other women 
who do not work for wages, as a non- 
producer. 

Superintendent Lucy Seiple of 
Pierce County, N. D., has 99 schools 
under her charge. She has established 
one consolidated district, with a new, 
centrally-located building. The first 
difficulty was to get teams to carry 
the pupils, but when she allowed ev- 
ery parent ten cents a day per mile 
for the round trip, the parents jumped 
at the proposition. Miss Seiple has 
provided a stock of canned goods and: 
crackers, so that the pupils can stay 
a day or two in case of heavy storms, 
the girls occupying one of the rooms 
and the boys the other. The teachers. 
stay with them. 

Mrs. L. Kilcrease, living at Pine 
Mill, near Ft. Worth, Tex., has just 
celebrated her 132d birthday. She is 
believed to be the oldest white person 
in the world. She was born Feb. 10, 
1776, in Halifax County, North Caro- 
lina, and lived there 100 years before 
she came with her family to Texas. 
Her daughter, aged 98, and grand- 
daughter, aged 63, live with her. Mrs. 
Kilcrease shows records in a family 
Bible corroborating her statement as 
to her age, and investigations have 
proved them correct. She still enjoys 
good health, and is able, by use of a 
cane, to walk about the house. Her 
recollection of incidents she witnessed 
a century and a quarter ago is said to 
be marvellous, and she Tikes to tell 
stories of those stirring times. 


Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana’s wo- 
man factory-inspector, has been seek- 
ing in the courts a definition of the 
law restricting the working hours of 
children in factories to ten hours a 
day, with an hour for dinner. The 
wording of the statute left it uncer- 
tain whether the dinner hour was to 
be taken out of the ten hours, leav- 
ing nine hours for labor. Miss Gordon 
maintained that this should be the 
interpretation, and the lower court 
upheld her, but the higher court has 
reversed the decision. Judge Chretien 
expressed his belief that “the State 
Legislature would not pass a law 
which would have the effect of de- 
stroying any industry, especially man- 
ufacturing enterprises.” He held that 
it was not the purpose of the legisla- 
tors in passing the law “to make it 
so rigid as to place the State in an 
unfavorable position compared to 
other States, and to force the fac- 
tories to leave Louisiana to establish 
themselves where the law would be 
more favorable to the operation of 
their mills.’ Logically, this would 
compel Louisiana to rank herself for- 
ever with the most backward States in 
child-labor legislation—those where 
the law is most “favorable” to the ex- 
ploiters of children. But there is a 
day after today. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT MURDER- 
ERS’ IMMUNITY. 

At a recent hearing before the 
Massachusetts Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the opponents of capital pun- 
ishment did not lay sufficient stress 
on one of the strongest reasons for 
its repeal, namely, its operation, here 
and now, in the present condition of 
the public mind, to confer practical 
immunity (as in the recent Thaw case) 
on the crime of murder. The public 
reluctance to inflict the death penalty 
may be morbid and irrational, but it 
exists. So far as it is based on a re- 
spect for the sacredness of human life 
it is healthy and commendable. 

Foity-five vears ago, in 1863, in that 
Same state house, | attended a simi- 
lar hearing, and heard Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Parker advocate a repeal of 
capital punishment, while Dr. Lyman 


Beecher and other eminent clergy- 
men spoke in its support on Biblical 
grounds. They maintained that “an 


eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
was a divine injunction, a permanent 


principle of universal application 
Then, as now, the petitioners had 
“leave to withdraw.” 

Since then, more than a_ thousand 


murders have been committed 
inflictions of 


wilful 
in Massachusetts, but 
the death penalty have been very few; 
they may be counted on the fingers. 
Evidently, therefore, the comparative 
security of human life has not de- 
pended on the penalty, since it is well 
understood that it is vertainty, not se- 
punishment which deters 

In nine cases out of ten 


verity, of 
from crime. 
juries refuse to convict. 

One of the advocates of capital pun- 
ishment instanced a recent occurrence 
at Jackson courthouse,  Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, as a warning of 
what would occur in case of its re- 
peal. This was a double absurdity; 
first, because capital punishment for 
murder is still the law in Kentucky; 
and secondly, because Breathitt Coun- 
ty has been, until recently, one of the 
most secluded and inaccessible places 


in America. In 1848, when travelling 


in Kentucky, [ was told that no 
wheeled vehicle had ever made its 
way through the mountains to that 


county seat, accessible only on horse- 
back or on foot. From curiosity I 
visited it. It chanced to be on elec- 
tion day. In the public square, sur- 
rounded by log cabins, several hun- 
dred stalwart men assembled, 
every man armed with rifle and bowie 
knife, prepared for emergencies. Each 
of the candidates stood at the door of 
his headquarters, dispensing free 
whiskey to all comers from a barrel 
on tap. A crowd stood around the 
polls, through which each voter el- 
bowed his way, announcing aloud the 
names of the candidates of his choice 


were 


—a written or printed ballot being re- 
garded as unmanly; and doubtless in 
many cases it would have been useless 
on account of illiteracy. Yet these 
men were self-respecting, intelligent, 
and not devoid of dignity. 
A stranger would have enter- 
tained at their homes with genuine hos- 
pitality. Probably nowhere in the 
‘country was property more safe or 
‘life held more cheap. It was a strik- 
ing scene! That was two generations 
ago, but the old manners and morals 
‘still linger. To compare such a com- 
munity with Massachusetts is non- 
sense. 

But, after all, in one respect there 
has been progress. The Bible was 
now no longer quoted as authority for 
‘capital punishment. Rabbi Fleischer 
protested against its being quoted as 
“the Hebrew code,” pointing out that 
it had been largely put aside, even 
before the Christian era, and he af- 
firmed that, today, alike by Jew and 
“Gentile, that ancient edict is regarded 
as a relic of barbarism. 


personal 
been 


Ss. BB. 





Iowa paid out $400,000 more for 
teachers’ salaries last year than she 
‘aid the year before. 





HAMMERING THE IRON. 


At the legislative hearing in Boston 
the other day, Mrs. H. M. Thompson 
of Lowell expressed some impatience 
with the suffragists because they 
brought up their bill in the Legisla- 
ture every year. She urged them to 
drop it for five years. Some of the 
other “anti” speakers also blamed the 
friends of equal rights for taking up 
valuable time every year with the dis- 
cussion of a measure which had at 
present no prospect of being passed. 

These criticisms were probably 
made in good faith. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to explain why in 
almost every State the suffragists 
think it best to bring up their bill in 
every Legislature, even in States 
where it is sure to be defeated. 

It is a truism that, in the long run, 
discussion always helps the right side. 
The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” evidently 
not think that it helps the “anti” side, 
for that society discourages discus- 
sion, and makes it a cast-iron rule 
never to send out any of its speakers 
arguments against equal 
upon the express 
shall be al- 
A Wis- 
once 


does 


to present 
rights, except 
condition that no 
lowed to attempt any reply. 
legislator, an opponent, 
he objected to any 


one 


consin 
said naively that 
agitation of the subject, because this 
question “grew with discussion.” The 
suffragists believe that all the objec- 
tions to equal rights for women rest 
upon ideas which are either obsolete 
or obsolescent. The oftener these 
threadbare arguments are taken out 
and aired, the more apparent their 
flimsiness becomes. It is our wisdom, 
therefore, to use all legitimate means 
to get the question discussed, because 
the discussion public 
toward our point of Nothing 
promotes discussion like having a Dill 
actually before the Legislature. There 
are hearings, with a crowded atten- 
dance, and with reports in all the 
papers; there is a legislative debate; 
there are editorials and letters pro 
and con in the press. For a few weeks 
the topic is widely discussed, and the 
papers give columns to it where other- 
wise they would only give paragraphs. 
In most cases the bill gets beaten, of 
course; but every set-to between the 


educates the 
view. 


opposing forces results in more con- 
verts to our side. At least, this is 
our conviction; and we believe it is 
also the secret not a 
few among our Opponents. 

Mrs. Thompson said that when a 
cause had “made no headway in 25 
years,” its advocates ought to cease 
press it. Of course, 


conviction of 


for a while to 
the suffrage cause has made enormous 
headway in the last 25 Per- 
haps Mrs. Thompson only meant that 
it had made no headway in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. But, even so, 
the argument proves too much. Over 
and over again, Massachusetts suffra- 
gists have hammered away at the 
Legislature for much more than 25 
years, asking for some measure in be- 
half of women's property rights, ete., 
only 


years. 


and getting beaten every year, 
to see our bill go through triumphant- 
It took us more than half 
a century to get the laws of inheri- 
tance between husband and wife 
equalized, and 55 years to secure the 
equal guardianship law. The M. A. 
O. F. E. S. W. for a long time circu- 
lated literature against this last mea- 
sure. The before it finally 
passed, its opponents might have said 
that it seemed to have made no head- 
way for twice 25 The very 
year when it actually went through, 
the prospects for its passage looked 
so dark that its chief champion in the 
Legislature, Mr. G. H. Fall, came to 
our office and suggested that it might 
be better not to press it at that ses- 
He was urged to make the fight, 
at any rate. He did so, and the bill 
was carried by an overwhelming ma- 


ly at last. 


year 


years. 


sion. 


jority of both Houses. 

Hon. George F. Hoar predicted that, 
when the woman suf- 
frage once begins to give way, it will 
go all at once, like the breaking of 
a dam. Whether he was right or 
wrong about this, the way to win in 
the end is just to keep hammering 
away. It is said that cargoes of old 
horseshoes from America are con- 
stantly shipped to China, to be made 
into knives and other tools. The rea- 
son they are in such demand is that 
the constant beating under the horses’ 
hoofs gives the iron a temper not 
to be gained in any other way. Con- 
stant beating develops in the veteran 


opposition to 








reformer a temper not to be gained 
by any other experience. He (or 
she) minds a defeat no more than the 
ploughed field minds a drop of rain. 
It is part of the regular and necessary 
process; and the final harvest is sure. 
For the crops in the fields may fail, 
but sooner or later the harvest of 
truth always comes to fruition. 
A. S. B. 





THE EASTER SALE. 

Mrs, George F, Lowell, who is get- 
ting up the coming Easter Sale for 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., proposed 
the other day to the president of one 
of the smaller locals to come and 
address her League. 
answered that she had been longing 
to ask her to, but had not ventured 
because she thought the 
League was too small to make it 
worth Mrs. Lowell's” while. Mrs. 
Lowell wants it distinctly understood 
that her offer to visit any League 
applies not‘only to the large Leagues, 
but also to the small ones, and that 
she will be especially glad to visit 
any League or Committee that is small 
and weak. She many of 
us do, that the money which a Suf- 
frage Fair puts into the treasury is 
only a part of the good it does, and 
that its social and educational effect 
is also of great value. It brings suf- 
fragists from all parts of the State 
promotes mutual acquaint- 


to do so, 


feels, as 


together, 


ances, strengthens the weak, and en- | 


courages all. 

Mrs. Lowell is 
by the 
Leagues to 


encouraged 
from the 
help 


much 
cordial responses 


the invitation to 


with the fair. 

Brookline will have a faney-work 
table, with Mrs. E. H, Clement in 
charge. 

Newton will devote its table to 
dolls and Easter greetings. 

The City Point League and the 
Brighton and Allston League will 
take charge of the candy table and 
the lemonade booth. 

Somerville will have a_ handker- 
chief table. 

Worcester will have a blue table, 


with articles of various kinds, but 
all of them blue in color. 

A number of other Leagues are 
preparing to take part, but have not 
sent in word just what their tables 
will be. Altogether, Mrs. Lowell re- 
ports that the outlook is bright. 

Mrs. Lowell is receiving letters 
about the Fair from the most remote 
parts of the country. Her address is 
525 Walnut street, Newtonville. 

A. 8. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


The Minneapolis Journal says: 

“After a strenuous campaign on the 
part of the Equal Suffrage Club at the 
University of Minnesota, the woman 
suffrage question has been chosen for 
the championship debate in the inter- 
society contests at the university, to 
be held next month. 

“The club is trying to stir up enthn- 
siasm at the university, and deter- 
mined on this method as the best for 
its purpose. If the question is found 
to be satisfactory, it may be adopted 
for the high school contests next year 
in the race for the State honors and 
possession of the Journal cup. 

“The two teams will represent the 
Shakopean and Forum _ societies. 
Choice of sides has not been made, 
pending the wording of the question. 
It will probably be ‘Resolved, That 
muobicipal suffrage should be estab- 
lished in Minnesota.’ The debate will 
be thrown open to women's clubs of 
the twin cities ” 


Mrs. Owen D. Evans (Miss Annie 
Jackson), a Radcliffe graduate, has 
won the prize of $100 offered for an 
original essay by the Women's Aux- 
iliary of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. The contest was 
open to members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae of New York 
State. The essay was on “(Civil Ser- 
vice Conditions in Buffalo.” 

Ifon. Wade Ellis, Attorney-General 
of Ohio, lately lectured at the Western 
College for Women, Oxford, O., on 
“Woman and Work.” 





Feb, 22 was “Rally Day” at Smith 
College, Congressman Burton of Ohlo 
gave the address. There were college 
songs, games, and infinite jollity. At 
the shrine of Washington was laid the 
competitive oce written by Miss Anne 
Coe Mitchell of Montelair, N. J. 


The following are the officers of the 


newly-formed Northern California 
Equal Suffrage League: Miss Frances 


McLean, Berkeley, president; Miss 


The president 





Kate Ames, Stanford, vice-president; 
Miss Caroline Jackson, Cornell, treas- 
urer, and Mrs, Walter Starr, Berkeley, 
secretary. Directors, Miss Helen 
Cooper, Dr. Adelaide Brown, Mrs. 
Alexander Morrison, Mrs. Frank Ieer- 
ing, Miss Helen Peckham, Mrs. A. E. 
Graupner, Miss Vivien Bailey and Mrs. 
Elwyn Stebbins. The League starts 
out with SS members, ull of whom 
have paid their dues. 





The Detroit News says: “We are 
training a superior order of gentle- 
men in the colleges of today. When 
Columbia heard that Cornell had a 
co-ed on their debating team, an en- 
deavor was made to call the debate 
off on that account, and, failing in 
this, the chivalrous men of Columbia 
chose a Chinaman to be the young 
lady’s opposite in this contest of 
brains.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 


The hearing at Albany on Feb. 19 
was a noteworthy occasion. In spite 
of a heavy storm there was a large 
attendance, and _ the capitol was 
thronged with hundreds of women. The 
N. Y. World says: 

“The suffragists travelled up (from 
New York to Albany) in three cars. 
The Antis wrapped themselves in the 
seclusion of a special parlor ear. 
There was an atmosphere of wealth, 
well-being and withdrawal about them. 
At the station the delegates separated. 
The suffragists satistied their hunger 
at the depot. The antis lunched at 
the Ten Eyck Tlotel.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Dodge for the “‘Antis * 

Those who appeared in support of 
the measure were, as enumerated by 
the N. Y. Evening Post: 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
State W. S. A. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, presi- 
dent of the International W. S. A. 

William M. Ivins of New York. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, presi- 
dent New York State W. S. A. 

Mrs. R. J. Van Valkenburg of Al- 
bany and Dr. Lavinia R. Davis of 
Oneida, represenfing the State W. 
Cc. T. U. 

Mrs. B. B. Ford of Chautauqua, pre- 
senting the resolution favoring the 
amendment lately passed by the 
New York State Grange, having 76,- 
OOO members. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, 
the National Consumers’ 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
orary president of the Working 
Woman's Equal Suffrage League of 
New York City, with 14,000 mem- 
bers. 

Miss Rose 
dent of the Cap 
New York. 

Mrs. Belle De Rivera, represent- 
ing the New York City Federation 
of Women's Clubs, with 35,000 mem- 
bers. 


president of 
League. 
Blatch, hon- 


Schneiderman, _ presi- 
Makers’ Union of 


Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis of 
Staten Island, daughter of George 
William Curtis. 

Miss Anne F. Miller of Geneva, 


representing the largest woman suf- 
frage club in the State. 
Mrs. Henry Villard 
president of the New 
Kitchen Association. 
Miss Julie R. Jenney of Syracuse, 


of New York, 
York Diet 


member of the State Par Associa- 
tion. 
Mrs. Frank D. Bliss of Buffalo, of 


the Buffalo Federation of Women's 


Clubs. 


Mrs. Harry Hastings of New York, 
member of the School Board. 

Miss Caroline Lexow of New York, 
president of the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League of New York. 

Miss Harriet May Mills of Syra- 
cuse, vice president of the State W. 
S. A. 


Mrs. Craigie’s Speech. 


In introducing the speakers Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie said that the dele- 
gates were not present to argue the 
merits of woman = suffrage. The 
question at issue was the submission 
to the voters of an amendment to the 


constitution to enfranchise one half 
of the citizens of the State. She 
continued: 

“No amendment has ever’ been 


presented with the expression of such 
strong public sentiment as _ this 
amendment now before you. When 
this resolution was presented to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1894 by 
the women of the State, they came 
before that convention fortified by 
petitions and resolutions represent- 
ing 593,544 signers, who asked ‘that 
the question be submitted to vote of 
the people. The vote in the con- 
vention stood 48 to 88; in other 
words, men elected to sit as dele- 
gates to represent the people as- 
sumed that their judgment was su- 
perior to that of over 500,000 citizens 
of the State, who were asking for a 
special amendment to be submitted 
to them.” 

After pointing out that the amen- 
ment “would simply restore the con- 
stitution to its original form,” Mrs. 
Craigie said: 

“Your personal views on woman 
suffrage should have nothing to do 
with your consideration of a request 
for an amendment that comes from 
the people with such widespread sup- 
port as does this. Your own personal 





vote can be cast for or against it 
when it comes before you, as it will 
before each voter in the State. 

“At present you are only asked to 
recommend that the Legislature sub- 
mit this amendment for the decision 
of the people themselves.” 


The Right of Petition. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said in 
part: 

“For seventy years the right of 
petition has been one of the most 
boasted of American liberties. No 
matter how insignificant a man may 
be, or how absurd his petition, he 
may feel reasonably certain that 
through his representative in Legis- 
lature or Congress his plea will reach 
the law-making body. This right is 
held by all Americans to be abso- 
lutely essential to the correct oper- 
ation of a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 
Yet this right, which is regarded as 
sacred when the petitioner pleads for 
any idea capable of being enacted 
into statutory law, becomes a dead 
letter when that idea must become 
a part of the Constitutional law. 

“We are forced to ask this body to 
grant us the right of petition to the 
voters of the State. It does not mat- 
ter whether women as a whole wish 
to vote or not; whether they are 
competent or incompetent: whether 
the result would he good or bad; 
whether they would support this 
party or that—our appeal is merely 
for the right of petition. The thing 
we ask would not cost the State of 
New York one penny of money, since 
the vote would take place at a gen- 
eral election. It would not embar- 
rass a single legislator with his con- 
stituents, as it does not mean that 
he favors woman suffrage. It is a 
very small favor the women of New 
York who want to vote ask of the 
Legislature of their State. . . . 

“While the monarchies of the world 
are making woman suffrage an es- 
tablished fact, the greatest State of 
the greatest republic of the world, 
boasting always of the rights of the 
people, is denying to the women who 
want to vote the simple right of ap- 
peal to the voters of the State. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask is it fair play? Are we 
women not justified in believing our 
State more autocratic than some 
monarchies, and some monarchies 
more democratic than this republic?” 


Something for Nothing. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, presi- 
dent of the Geneva P. E. Club, said: 

“Gentlemen: In Ontario County, 
where I live, there are 3714 signed 
suffragists. I am here to speak for 
them. 

“For over half a century the wom- 
en of our State have come to Albany 
year after year to remind the Legis- 
lators of their duty to help change 
the laws that force us to pay taxes, 
and forbid us to say, by vote, whom 
or what we want. In tones of ap- 
peal, in tones of warning, we repeat 
the grand and awful phrase, ‘Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyran- 
ry. It seems to float in the air as 
high above your heads as the flag 
on the dome of the capitol, and to 
concern you much less. I hope to 
bring its meaning home to you in 
three words, and I thank Goy. Hughes 


for teaching me these words: ‘Some- 
thing for nothing.’ 
“The governor denounces race- 


track and other gambling because of 
this demoralizing basis, ‘Something 
for nothing. We denounce the law 
which denies us the ballot, because it 
involves both you and us in the 
abominable practice of ‘something for 
nothing.’ Let me explain: 

“You are our uncrowned = sover- 
eigns, likewise our employees, em- 
ployed by the voters of the State, but 
paid, in part, by women. It seems 
ungracious to mention this fact, but 
the situation demands plain speech. 
Do you realize that a part of every 
dollar you receive from the State, 
and a part of every dollar you ex- 
pend for the State, is forced from 
citizens who are prohibited by the 
State from giving their consent that 
you receive and disburse their mon- 
ey? 
“The case, in a nutshell, is this: 
The law compels us to give, and you 
seem willing to take, our ‘something 
for nothing.’ The something we give 
is what we are taxed; the nothing 
we get is the vote you withhold from 
us—the just equivalent for the taxes 


” 


we pay. This equivalent you claim 
for yourselves, but deny to us. 
“When you realize your position 


and your responsibility, I believe you 
will make haste to give us the vote, 
for your own sake as well as for ours. 
In the meantime, I would rather be 
as we are—forced to give something 
for nothing—than to be as you are— 
responsible for taking ‘something for 
nothing.’ It is better to suffer an in- 
justice than to be responsible for an 
injustice. -Think of this, gentlemen, 
and quickly use your ability to right 
yourselves and us, by granting us the 
same thing you claim for yourselves 
for the something we all contribute 
to the State. Are we not, like your- 
selves, fairly intelligent and wholly 
responsible citizens? Treat us as 
well as you treat yourselves, gentle- 
men; and you, as well as we, shall be 
the better for it. All we ask is fair 
play—something for something.” 


Mrs. Villard’s Address. 


The argument of Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard was based on “simple justice,” 
for the withholding of the suffrage 
from one half of the human race, 
under a democracy, she argued, was 


XUM 
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“greater cause for amazement than 
it could possibly be under a less free 
form of government.” She con- 
tinued: 

“As one intimately connected with 
philanthropic work in the city of 
New York, I desire to express my 
solemn conviction that the stupen- 
dous expenditure of energy, self-sac- 
rifice, and money put forth in civic 
endeavor to uplift and save the un- 
fortunate fails in a hundred ways to 
accomplish all that we expect of it. 

“I am president of the New York 
Diet Kitchen Association, which fur- 
nishes pure milk free to the desper- 
ately sick poor in their homes, on the 
presentation of requisitions signed 
by the dispensary doctors, by many 
other doctors, who give their ser- 
vices to the poor, and by representa- 
tives of philanthropic institutions ap- 
proved by the board of managers. In 
1902 we joined in the vigorous cru- 
sade against tuberculosis inaugurat- 
ed by the County Medical Society, 
the Department of Health, the Char- 
ity Organization Society, and the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. 

“What think you of the possibility 
of really coping with that dread dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, which kills one in 
seven of the population, when we 
know that there are still 350,000 dark 
interior bedrooms in the city of New 
York, which are breeding places for 
consumption? It was conceded last 
year by the Charity Organization So- 
siety that it would take 86 years to 
make them habitable, at the present 
rate of progress. 

“You ask women engaged in char- 
itable effort, to save the victims of 
conditions created or permitted by 
men law-makers, as best they can, 
leaving them powerless to prevent 
others from being born in the same 
deadly enyironment. The individuals 


are to be rescued, if possible, but 
what of the future of the race? I 
feel that women have _ interests 


staked on the public weal, and that 
we have a partnership in a nation’s 


guilt or shame. It is our duty to 
demand that we shall be allowed to 
record at the ballot box our abhor- 


rence of these calamitous conditions, 


and our determination to prevent a 
repetition of them. 7 
“The Legislature of New York 


says that its women 
enough to be made 
of mercy to rescue 
ated by social evils, good enough to 
be taxed without representation, but 
not good enough to be given the right 
of suffrage, the freeman’s weapon of 
defence. Protests against great 
wrongs are made again and again 
and no heed is taken, simply because 
women cannot help make the laws 
under which they live.” 


citizens are good 
use of as angels 
the wrecks cre- 


Mrs. Crossett’s Plea. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett remind- 
ed the committee that in 1880 the 
Legislature had conferred on women 
the right to take part in the election 
of school officers, and in 1901 gave 
women the right to vote on certain 
classes of appropriations in all towns 
and villages. The present demand, 
she said, was “for no radical change, 
but only for an extension of the suf- 
frage you have already conceded to 
us, for, if we have the ability to cast 
a ballot on one question, we have on 
all questions.” The association, 
which has 4002 members, was sup- 
ported in its petition, Mrs. Crossett 
added, by many other organizations. 
In 1904, she pointed out further, 339 
organizations, not women’s societies, 
had officially endorsed woman _ suf- 
frage. 

Progress Here and Abroad, 

Miss Harriet May Mills gave an ac- 
count of the progress made here and 


abroad. She said woman suffrage 
was an established fact in four of 


our States, in New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Norway, and Finland. In addi- 
tion, a limited suffrage for women 
existed in more than twenty of our 
States, besides nearly a dozen Euro- 
pean countries. She added: 

“Women have not been 
still since the Constitution of New 
York was made. Since its suffrage 
clause was framed, they have _ shot 
far ahead of that venerable docu- 
ment. That word ‘male’ belonged to 
our stage-coach days. We women 
now ride in automobiles. While 
some women shut their eyes and try 
to believe they are still living in the 
eighteenth century, we know we are 
in the twentieth, with its burdens, its 
responsibilities, and its duties, which 
we have no right to shirk by saying 
we do not want them. If this ballot 
be such a burden as we often hear 
it is, we surely should not leave one 
half the race to bear it alone and un- 
aided. If it is a privilege, have not 
women proven themselves worthy of 
aT 


standing 


Mrs. Nathan’s Address. 


Taking up the objection that wom- 
an’s sphere is the home, Mrs. Maud 
Nathan, speaking from an experience 
of twenty-five years as housekeeper, 
asserted that there was no part of 
her housekeeping that was not affect- 
ed by politics. She added: 

“If immigration be restricted, the 
servant question is affected. If the 
streets are not kept clean, it is far 
more difficult to keep the house 
clean; if the garbage and refuse are 
not taken away regularly it is more 
difficult to keep the home in sanitary 
condition. If, because of politics, the 
hose of the Fire Department be rot- 
ten, how is my home to be properly 
protected from fire? If the police be 








inefficient, what protection is afford- 
ed against burglary? 

“We housekeepers buy furnishings 
for our homes, and we must pay a 
large price because of the high tariff 
on certain materials. We women pay 
taxes on everything we buy for our- 
selves and for our homes—taxes for 
the water we use, taxes on ground, 
on personal estate, on every article 
we eat and drink and wear and use 
and yet we are told that we must not 
meddle in politics. 

“Politics meddles with every 
partment of our homes. Politics en- 
ters into the question of environ- 
ment, as to whether there shall be 
a saloon at our corner, and a gam- 
bling house in the immediate vicin- 
ity, to entice our boys. Politics en- 
ters into the question of the educa- 
tion of our children. If we happen 
to be working women, politics con- 
trols the regulation of our employ- 
ment.” 


de- 


Mrs. De Rivera’s Speech. 

Mrs. Belle de Rivera, president of 
the Equal Suffrage League of New 
York city, took up the statement that 
the majority of women do not want 
the franchise. It was to be deplored, 
she said, that in almost every com- 
munity there were to be found wom- 
en who were only willing to consider 
“the pros and cons of political free- 
dom from the standpoint of their 
sheltered lives, satisfied with the 
questionable privilege of being held 
immune from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship.’ But this, 
she argued, should not affect the 
rights of those who are not indiffer- 
ent. She added: 

“Furthermore, this wall of indif- 
ference is in the process of disinte- 
gration, it crumbles away at a touch, 
it is levelled with the ground wher- 
ever and whenever a woman comes 
to the realization of the fact that her 
life is inextricably bound up in the 
welfare of the community, and that 
the laws in operation may at any 
moment mean her weal or woe, even 
her life or death. 

“All women have opinions as to 
the safety of the houses they live in 
—the insurance against fire, the 
minimum amount of light and air 
that must be allowed, yet the build- 
ing laws are entirely out of a wom- 
an’s jurisdiction; she puts her mon- 
ey into the savings bank or deposits 
it in the State Bank, and has nothing 
to say about the laws which do or do 
not insure its safe keeping; she is 
mightily interested in the cleanliness 
of the streets, in street railway traf- 
fic, and ofttimes has an idea that 
both of these are capable of improve- 
ment; she is deeply concerned in 
the means taken to prevent conta- 
gion from disease, in the conditions 
under which her clothing is made, in 
the health and welfare of the woman 
who toils, and in the unhappy lot of 
the little child wearing its life away 
in factory and sweat shop. Without 
the right of the ballot she is power- 
less in all these and many other 
matters.” ; 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New 
York conducted the hearing for the 
opposition. Mrs. Francis M. Scott of 
New York, Mrs. Richard K. Noye, jr., 
of New York, Mrs. W. W. Crannell 
of Albany and Miss Adeline Knapp 
were the speakers. 

The hearing was unusually impres- 
sive, and had on the equal rights side, 
as an eye-witness says, ‘‘a note of dig- 
nity and success.” 


Hearing Before Gov. Hughes. 
Governor Hughes devoted an hour 
to hearing the arguments presented 
to him. They were practically the 
same as those made to the Legisla- 
tive committees, and practically 
the same persons. 


by 


At the conclusion, the Governor 
addressed the women briefly. He 


said that the question was not one in 
which he was charged with any offi- 
cial responsibility, being a proposed 
amendment to the constitution, which 
does not require the Governor's sig- 
nature. He said in part: 

“I believe most heartily in the im- 
portance of having every question of 
this sort fully debated—debated as 
you have debated it, in a calm and 
reasonable manner, so that from the 
conflicting views presented the truth 
may emerge and be appreciated. For 
whatever is right in regard to such a 
matter, whether we agree with it at 
this time or not, whatever is right 
will eventually appear to be right, 
and in this country of intelligence, 
where so much effort is devoted to 
the ascertainment of conditions and 
to the improvement of conditions, 
will be ultimately established. 

“Now, I am not going to express 
an opinion upon this subject at this 
time, further than to make the prac- 
tical statement that I firmly believe 
that the decision of this matter will 
ultimately rest with the women them- 
selves. What the women in this State 
really want—and I do not mean by 
that a numerical majority, but I mean 
the force of opinion among the intel- 
ligent women of the State, who will 
form the public opinion of women, 
with regard to this question—what- 
ever the women in that sense really 
want, they will have. That demand 
on the part of women will be in the 
course of time irresistible. The ques- 
tion is simply, What do the women 


want? For the men, the voters of 
the State, who will pass upon this 
subject when it is presented, will 





eventually, in my judgment, act in | corting to any strained interpretation, 


accordance with the demand which 
they feel actually exists on the part 
of those who will be affected by the 
change.” 


Miss Anthony's birthday was cele- 
brated by the Rochester P. E. Ciub, 
at the home of D. M. Anthony, 355 
West Avenue. 


The house was decorated with jon- 
quils, Miss Anthony’s favorite flower, 
and in the drawing room, draped with 


the American flag and a yellow ban-| 


ner, was a large portrait of her. In 
the back drawing room stood the mar- 
ble bust of her, made in 1888 by her 


young relative, Miss Luella Varney 
Serrao, then studying sculpture in 
Rome. The statue had been in the 


vault of the National Bank, but was 
brought out for the meeting. 

Mrs. Georgia Raynsford 
and Miss Miriam Seligman read a 
paper on “The Woman of 1848.” Miss 
Seligman wore a gown of heavy bro- 
caded satin that had been worn by 
her great-aunt at the Seneca Falls 
Convention, and an heirloom collar of 
old lace and a brooch that had also 
belonged to her equal suffrage ances- 
tress. 

Miss Seligman gave 
view of the conditions sixty years ago. 

The second paper of the evening 
was by Miss Gertrude Mock, on “The 
Woman of 1908." She reviewed the 
great advances of the past sixty years. 

Mrs. Emma B. Sweet read Miss 
Mary Anthony’s last message to the 
suffragists, ending with the words, 
“The workers pass on, but the work 
remains and demands the loyal sup- 
port of us all.” 

Mrs. W. A. Gannett told of the pro- 
gress which has been made since Miss 
Anthony's death. A letter was read 
from Miss Elizabeth Murray Walling 
of Victor, who said the sentiment of 
the birthday should be one of joy In 
Miss Anthony’s achievements, not of 
mourning for her death. There was 
a fine musical program interspersed. 
Refreshments and a social hour closed 
a very pleasant celebration. 


presided, 


an excellent re- 


Georgia. 


In 1896, a special act of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia made women eligible 
to the oftice of State librarian, How- 
ever, this oftice has never been eld by 
a woman until last month. when Gov- 
ernor Smith appointed Mrs, Maud Bar- 
ker Cobb State librarian, Mrs. Cobb 
was for several years assistant libra- 
rian, and her work in that capacity 
proved her eminently fitted for her 
present office. She has the distinction 
of being the first woman to hold a 
commission as a State official in Geor- 
gia, and, as Siate librarian, will re- 
ceive a salary of $1,800 per anniam. 

Last week Councilman Longino of 
Atlanta, at a session of the City Coun- 
cil, introduced a resolution to appoint 
a committee of five women from the 
city at large to inspect stores and all 
buildings where women and children 
are employed. 

For some years we have had in At- 
lanta a board of lady visitors to the 
schools. These women have cone 
splendid work in urging upon tne 
Board of Education the necessity of 
proper sanitary conditions in the 
school room, and in agitating the sub- 
ject of beautifying school grounds and 
school interiors. Yet we feel that this 
body of women could accomplish vast- 
ly more as members of the Board of 
Education 

The Georgia Federation of Women's 
Clubs, at a meeting of the executive 
board, put themselves on record as he- 
ing in favor of placing women on 
boards of education, and the Federa- 
tion will urge this reform all over the 
State. 

The executive committee of the 
Georgia W. 8S, A. met in the Carnegie 
library on Jan, 25, and passed resolu- 
tions on the death of Mrs. Sophia L. 
Ober Allen, who was for many years 
a member of the Association, Four 
years ago, Mr. Allen passed away. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen were the first, out- 
side the Howard family, to encourage 
and support a suffrage organization in 
Georgia, and in the passing away of 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen, the suffrage cause 
has lost two of its noblest workers 

Atlanta. IKXatherine Koch. 


lowa. 


The first court has decided against 
the Des Moines women in their suit in 
regard to the new city hall. The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the law 
empowering women to vote on bond 
issues was not considered. Judge 
Bremner in denying the injunction, 
said in part: 

“It will not be disputed that the 
Legislature could have authorized and 
empowered the city council to erect a 
city hall and levy a tax and issue bonds 
to pay for the same, without a vote of 
the people. Having this right, it 
would seem quite clear that the same 
power did have the right to submit the 
question it did to the people, viz: 
Shall the city of Des Moines erect a 
city hall and delegate to the city coun- 
cil the power to provide the means and 
manner of paying for same? Upon a 


very careful consideration of this law 
there seems to be little doubt but that 
was the intent of the legislative body, 
and that is what it did. 


Without re- 





it would seem to be the only conclu- 
sion that can be reached. 

“The court does not feel called upon 
to pass upon the important question of 
the constitutionality of this law giv- 
ing women the right to vote and re- 
lieving them of registration. In view 
of the construction which the court 
gives to chapter 34, authorizing the 
city to levy the tax and issue bonds for 
the payment of a city hall, without a 
vote of the people on that subject, I 
do not deem it necessary to pass upon 
or decide the constitutional question 
presented.” 

The Judge also took the ground that 
the number of women whose votes 
were refused would not have turned 
the scale. The case will probably go 
to the Supreme Court. 


Ohio. 
A legislative hearing on the con- 
stitutional amendment for full suf- 


frage was held before the joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in the Senate Cham- 


ber on the evening of Feb. 19. The 
Madison County Democrat says: 
“Many of the members of the 


House and Senate were present, and 
a large number of visitors from all 
parts of the State, women and men, 
came to hear the women plead for 
equal political rights. 

“The hearing was opened by Sen- 
ator Howe, in a short address intro- 
ducing Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
President of the State Suffrage As- 
sociation, who presided. The first 
speaker was Miss Elizabeth J. Hau- 
ser of Girard. Other speakers were 


Miss Bertha Coover, London: Dr. 
Carrie Chase Davis, Sandusky; Mrs. 
Viola D. Romans, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Emma S. Qlds, Elyria; Mrs. Lenna 
Clemmons, Cleveland, representing 
organized labor; Mrs. Pauline Stei- 
nem, Toledo; Mrs. Margaret Doane 


Bigelow, Cincinnati; 
ney Howe, Cleveland; 


Mrs. Marie Jen- 
Rev. Henrietta 


G. Moore, Springfield; and Mrs. Up- 
ton. Senator Howe made the closing 
plea in favor of full suffrage as a 
principle of democracy. The ad- 
dresses of the women covered the 
different phases of the question in a 
logical and eloquent series of argu- 
ments.” 

The worth and _ helpfulness’ of 


women in publie affairs is being rec- 


ognized here in London. The new 
mayor, James F. Bell, recently ap- 
pointed two women, Mrs. Kate P. 
Strain and Mrs. Alice R. Armstrong, 
as members of the London Library 
Board. Mrs. Strain has since been 
elected president of the board, and 
Mrs. Armstrong secretary. The 
board consists of six members, four 


men and two 
honor most worthily bestowed 
women, because London women 
founded and carried on a_ public li- 
brary for 26 years, and the present 
Carnegie library is due to the efforts 
of a London woman. 

On Miss Anthony's birthday 
London Women's Elective Franchise 
Association presented a portrait of 
her to the library, with appropriate 
exercises. Mrs. Vinnie Phiper pre- 
sided and made the presentation, 
Miss Bertha Coover and Miss Sallie 
Dooris spoke, and an original poem 
was read by Miss Margaret Dooris, 
a writer of much talent. It was a 
beautiful tribute to Miss Anthony's 
memory. Judge J. M. Boyer re- 
sponded gracefully in behalf of the 
library board, accepting the gift. 

Loncon. Bertha Coover. 


women. This was an 


upon 


the 


IlInots. 





Feb. 15 was the SSth anniversary of 
the birth of Miss Anthony. In com- 
memoration of the day, the P. E 
League of Evanston presented to the 
students of the High school a fine pic- 
ture of Miss Anthony. The presenta- 
tion was made by Miss Ellen EK, I'os- 
ter, president of the League. The 
Equality League has also offered a 
prize for the best essay ou woman suf- 
frage. Several of the senior students 
have entered the contest. 


District of Columbia. 

At the next regular meeting of the 
District of Columbia W. S. A., there 1s 
to be discussed “The Child.’ The 
Washington Board of Trade enx- 
tended the association the use of its 
room in the Evening Star Building—a 
courtesy most unusual. The presidenc 
of the Board is quite favorable to the 
cause, since his visit to Colorado. 

There are on the list of speakers 
for the meeting the wife of one of our 
most prominent Senators, the wife of 
an influential member of the House, a 
judge, a woman lawyer, a man lawyer, 
a doctor, the principal of our largest 
high school, and others. A large at- 
tendance is anticipated 

Interest in the movement here was 
largely stimulated by the Cobden-San- 
derson lecture, and later by the fact 
that we were permitted to take part in 
the hearing granted by the D. C. Com- 
mission on several bills referred to 
them by Congress. They were all on 
the saloon or liquor problem, but one 
of them provided for local option—the 
male residents of the District to de- 
termine by vote whether saloons 
should be open or closed. To Miss 
Gillett is due the credit for our suc- 
cess In being granted about 20 minutes 
to protest against the use of the word 
male. 


has 








Mrs. Jessie Waite Wright was the 
tirst speaker, and gave a terse, strong 
resume of the reasons why women 
should not be discriminated against in 
this or any other matter that might be 
referred to men voters in the District. 
She was followed by Mrs. Thompson, 
secretary of the Collegiate Women’s 
Equal Rights’ Association. She gave 
a very scholarly address, which evi- 
dently made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the large number of peoplo 
assembled. 

When the president of the board— 
the presiding officer—called for some- 
one to speak in opposition to us, only 
one yolunteered, and he only got sa 
fur as to say, “I am opposed to womau 
suffrage, because in my mind It would 
tend to race suicide,” when such a 
merry peal of laughter cut him off that 
he could not recover himself enough 
to proceed. 

As announced already in the col- 
umns of the Journal, « suffrage bill 
has been introduced in the Senate and 
in the House, and we are all looking 
forward with great interest to the 
hearings, 

Helen R. Tindall. 


—_—_——_- = 


New Jersey. 


“How will equal suffrage help the 
government?” This was the subject 
of discussion at the last meeting of 
the Jersey City Political Study Club. 
Dr. M. F. DeHart presided, and Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall made the ad- 
dress. 

The Orange Political Study Club has 
just subscribed for the Woman's Jour- 
nal for the Orange Public Library. 
It has also offered a prize of $10 for 
the best essay in favor of woman suf- 
frage, to be competed for by the pu- 
pils of the high schools of the 
Oranges. The State W.S. A. is mak- 
ing the same offer in large towns 
where there are no Political Study 
Clubs. 


Massachusetts. 


City Point.—At the last meeting of 
the League, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, 
treasurer of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., was the speaker. Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland gave a most interesting report 
of the recent hearing at the State 
House. Mrs. Geo. F. Lowell spoke 
coneerning the plans for the Easter 
Sale. Music was rendered by Miss 
Bessie Morton and the League Chorus. 
Chocolate and crackers were served 
by three hostesses during the social 
half-hour. 

Mabel E. Adams. 


Newton.—The League held a 
cessful meeting on Feb. 25 with Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Metealf. Mrs. Car- 
oline B. Lawrence gave a very inter- 
esting talk on Japan. Mrs. Freeman 
of Auburndale played some _ beauti- 
ful selections. New members were 
added, as usual. 

Mrs. Lowell, the president of the 
League, addressed the Newton scleol 
board on the evening of eb. 26, and 
urged them to have May 18 observed 
every year in all the Newton schools 
as Peace Day, in commemoration of 
the first Hague Conference, The 
school board has granted the request. 


suc- 





MISS PEABODY AT 80. 





Miss Lucia M. Veabody, for many 
years the secretary of the Roxbury 
(Mass.) Woman Suffrage League, and 
a leader in many good works, attained 
her Sth birthday this month. The 
Boston Transcript says: 

“For so many yeurs she has been 
so actively associated with all that is 
highest and best in the life of Boston, 
and such a familiar figure in philan- 
thropie cireles, that it is difficult to 
realize that those years have been in- 
creasing, especially as their marks are 
only in evidence by the new graces of 
manner that crown all honorable age. 

“\liss Peabody’s devoted work as a 
member of the school committee of 
Boston for many years left its true 
imprint upon the scholars. Her work 
for moral and social reform has never 
ceased, her clear mind and sound con- 
science leading the way out of all that 
enslaves and degrades mankind into 
the life that purifies and uplifts. The 
New England Women’s Club testities 
to her influence, and to her varied ser- 
vice. The Church of the Tisciples, 
that free church founded in Boston by 
James Freeman Clarke, 67 years ago, 
has enjoyed her constant membership 
and aid. Especially in the country’s 
crisis of 1861 did Miss Peabody join in 
the counsels and good works that 
made that church a_ centre. of 
helpfulness to the nation. The records 
show that some of the early meetings 
called by Mr. Clarke in 1841, prelimi- 
nary to organizing the society, were 
held in the home of Miss Peabody's 
father in Bowdoin street. Thus her 
life very early became associated with 
the honored minister, Governor An- 
drew, Henry Williams, Abby May, 
Lucretia Crocker and the many others 
who joined to establish the free church 
ideal in Boston, During the years the 
church was on Brookline street, Miss 
Peabody walked from Roxbury to and 
from the church on Sunday and on 
other days, for the pleasure of the ex- 


ercise. The new church in the Fen- 
way is more remote, but she often 
walks a part of the distance, never 


hesitating to face the gales that some- 
times blow in that delightful open 
region.” 
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POETRY. 





By Ella Heath. 





I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to 
gain, 

Languor to love, and fining joy from 
pain. 

I am the waking, who am called the 
dream; 

I am the sun, 
gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every 


all light reflects my 


stream, 

I am the utmost height there is to 
climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s 
glass: 


I am stability, all else will pass; 
I am eternity, encircling time. 
Kill me, none may; conquer me, noth- 
ing can— 
I am God's soul fused in the soul of 
man. 
—Saturday Review. 





A PRAYER FOR WOMEN. 





(Suggested by Bailie Shaw Maxwell's 
remarks in the Police Court.) 





Lord, we are women, Hast not Thou 
ordained 

To each her duty by the fireside? 

Oh, let us never seek to stray beyond! 


May we be dignified! 


Not for us, Lord, to dream of some 
great cause, 
Some cause for which brave men have 
fought and died,— 
To seek to staunch a suffering world’s 
deep wounds— 
That is not dignified! 
Keep our ambition in the narrow 
round. 
To smile, to trim the hearth, to deck 
the bride— 
These are 2 woman's tasks, and such 
as these 
Alone are dignified. 


True, there are those among us pray- 
ing here 
To whom the home's loved rest has 
been denied, 
For man has given us leave to starve, 
though not 
To be undignified. 


True, Lord, there is a moaning in our 
ears, 
A people’s wail, loud as a rising tide— 
Oh, must it ever be, with swelling 
heart, 
We hear and stand aside? 


Long have our sisters stretched their 
trembling hands, 
Long have the aged moaned, the chil- 
dren cried ;— 
How long shall we have nought but 
tears to give— 
Our right to help denied? 


Or can it be that this is not Thy will, 
O Lord! that man-made maxims all 
have lied, 
And that it is Thy voice that bids us 
fling, 
In Freedom's name, our dignity aside? 
—Women’'s Franchise. 





THE LATEST “RAID.” 





The London Chronicle says: 
“Another daring but ineffectual at- 
tempt to raid the Hlouse of Communs 
was made yesterday by the women 
suffragists, fifty of whom were ar- 
rested. 
Two Novel Features. 


“Two novel features appeared im the 
plan of campaign—the employmeut of 
a pantechnicon, after the manner of 
the famous wooden horse in the Siege 
of Troy, and the presence of ladies 
who drove about in taxicabs crying 
‘Votes for Women’ through mega- 
phones. 

Biding Their Time. 

“The members of the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union refrained from 
overt demonstrations at the opening 
of Parliament, but it was understood 
that they were only biding their time. 


The 


“The occasion came yesterday, with 
the opening of the ‘Women’s Parlia- 
ment,’ summoned by the Union. to 
meet at Caxton Hall. The proceedings 
were to extend over three days, aud 
women from all parts of the country 
came to join in the discussion. Miss 
Annie Kenney led a deputation of 
working women from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, who occupied places on the 
platform. 

“It was soon evident that the mnili- 
tant spirit was in the ascendant, and 
that the outward show of pacific de- 
bate was really a cover for an in- 
geniously-devised scheme to invade 
the House. 


“Women’s Parliament.” 


The Scheme Reveaied. 


“For a time, however, the meeting 
proceeded in the usual way. Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, who presided, 
moved a resolution protesting against 
‘the unconstitutional action of the Gov- 
ernment in refusing the Parliamentary 
vote to women tax-payers.’ 

“There were two more speeches, and 
then Miss Naylor moved ‘That this 
resolution be forthwith conveyed to 





the Prime Minister by a ceputation 
from this meeting.’ Cheers afose, and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and the other 
ladies on the platform clapped their 
hands in emphatic approval. Wiss 
Naylor said that she was willing to 
form one of the deputation. 

“The whole plot was now laid bare, 
and, the resolution having been car- 
ried, it was arranged that all who 
were ready to carry it to the Housr 
should receive copies—which had beeu 
prepared beforehand—at the side door 
on going out. 

“Meanwhile the campaign had been 
opened at Westminster. WhHe the 
meeting was still in progress, and be- 
fore the resolution had been carried, 
two pantechnicon vans were driven 
past the House. When they were op- 
posite the public entrance they came 
to a dead stop, the doors were sud- 
denly thrown open, and out trooped 
more than a score of women, who 
rushed towards St. Stephen's Hall. 


Police Taken by Surprise. 


“The artful strategem teok the po- 
lice rather by surprise. But the coun- 
ter-move was quickly made, The fore- 
most of the raiding party got through 
the entrance, but they were speedily 
ejected, and the doors were closed 
against them. Then the party was 
broken up and scattered, but a num- 
ber of arrests had to be made, as the 
women were persistent. 

“This was but the preliminary skir- 
mish; the main conflict was yet to 
come. The yolunteers at Caxton Hall 
had been warned by Mrs. Pethick 
lawrence that, though they might not 
be arrested, they must be prepared for 
arrest, But there was no holding 
back, and the first contingent left the 
hall about 4:30, Their number was 
eight, and they marched in pairs into 
Victoria street, accompanied by police. 
A jeering, laughing crowd soon joined 
the throng. 

“On went the vanguard steadily, 
crossing Broad Sanctuary with an es- 
cort of hundreds, and entered on the 
path which traverses the middle of 
Parliament square between the flower- 
beds, 

“The police had made their disposi- 
tions effectively. A line of men 
stretched across the road from St. 
Margaret's church to the public en- 
trance to Parliament, and every en- 
trance to the enclosure of the House 
was closely guarded. 

“The dauntless eight marched on, 
heedless of jeering and jostling, But 
the outlet of the path was defended 
by stalwart ‘constables, and for the 
first time the ladies’ progress was 
opposed. The police ordered them 
back, They refused to obey, and 
sought to push onward. There was a 
rush, and the women were driven 
down the alley and scattered, 


The Vanguard Advances. 


“But the main body of the army was 
yet to come. It advanced by com- 
panies, Miss Pankhurst, bareheaded 
and in a conspicuous light blue dress, 
drove up in a hansom, and attempted 
to enter the Ilouse, but she was recog- 
nized and stopped, In the excitement 
the cab was nearly overturned, buf. an 
accident was averted. 

“The vehicle was driven on, but the 
attention of the police was drawn to 
another assault in force, and for some 
minutes Miss Pankhurst, unmolested, 
watched her followers struggling in 


the hands of the guardians of the 
peace. 
“A much larger body than that 


which led the attack swung round on 
the Whitehall side of Palace Yard, 
hurrying as quickly as they could 
through the swaying crowd. When 
they attempted to cross the road, to 
enter New Palace Yard, the battle be- 
gan. ‘lhe police seized many of the 
women, who proudly bore their copies 
of the resolution, and broke up the 
combination. Some of the suffragists 
were meekly content to accept the first 
indications of rebuff, and retired, but 
others, more resolute, resisted with all 
their might. 

“Meanwhile, a cleverly-devised flank- 
ing movement was executed by a re- 
serve body iu the directfoa of St. Mar- 
guret’s church, Here again a conflict 
ensued. Many arrests were made; 
some of the prisoners going quietly 
with downcast faces, others smiling 
proudly with the consciousness of suf- 
fering ‘for the cause.’ 


Two Ladies Enter. 


“While this was going on, two ladies 
managed by an ingenious stratagem to 
enter the House. They spoke to the 
superintendent, who smilingly ve- 
ferred them to Inspector Seantlebury, 
standing at the gates of the yard. He 
listened to their plea, and on the 
pledge of their honour that they wonld 
behave quietly, he escorted them 
through Westminster Hall, and into 
the entrance to the outer lobby. 

“There they wrote their names on a 
card, and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that they were Mrs. McDiarmid 
and Mrs, Julius Singer. Their request 
was to the Prime Minister that he 
would see them and allow them to 
plead their cause. 

“They waited patiently on one of 
the seats, and by and by Mr, Carr 
Gomm, private secretary to Sir Henry 
(“ampbell Bannerman, came out, and 
explained very courteously that the 
Prime Minister was extremely busy, 
and quite unable to receive them, The 
ladies prevailed on the genial inspec- 
tor to make another attempt: but he 
returned to say that it had been fruit- 
less. Mr. Seantlebury reminded them 
of their pledge, and asked them to re- 





tire without further parley; and, tinal- 
ly, both ladies departed quietly. 
Lady WHarberton Arrives. 

“Lady Harberton came on the scence 
at this time, but, hearing that two 
ladies had been admitted to the House, 
She declared herself satistied. and 
went away. 

“An attempt was made about 5 
o'clock to hold a meeting at the end 
of the Embankment, and a number of 
women stormed the subway. The 
most threatening crowd of the day 
gathered at this point, but the police 
broke up the central group, and scat- 
tered the supporters, some of whom 
were chivvied by the more boisterous 
members of the throng. The police es- 
corted some into a tea shop; and the 
others returned to Caxton Hall, where 
the less yenturesome were waiting to 
learn the resuit. 

“By six o'clock hostilities had been 
suspended, and the field was cleared. 
“Rule Britannia.” 

“The interval lasted for two hours, 
and at. 8 o'clock the campaign was re- 
sumed, A public meeting had been ar- 
ranged, and there was a large crowd 
in Caxton Hall when it began with the 
singing of ‘Rule Britannia,’ the refrain 
being ‘Women never shall be slaves.’ 

“Mrs. Vethick Lawrence moved a 
resolution deploring the ‘repressive ac- 
tion of a reactionary Government.’ It 
had been their plan this time, Mrs. 
Lawrence added, to lose none of their 
officers by arrest, because a large plan 
of campaign had been mapped out, and 
their services could not be spared. 

“The meeting came to a dramatic 
conclusion, Other speakers had fol- 
lowed Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, when 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst intimated 
that the resolution would be conveyed 
to the House of Commons, and asked 
who would volunteer to take it. 

A Volunteer. 

“Mrs. Mary Whitworth, of Roches- 
ter, who was on the platform, imme- 
diately declared her willingness to un- 
dertake the mission, and left the hall 
to do so. 

“But the police frustrated all efforts 
to form an organized demonstration. 
A large body followed Mrs. Whitworth 
up Victoria street, but the police inter- 
vened, and, heading off the main body 
into Great George street, eventually 
dispersed them into small sections. 
Mrs. Whitworth was arrested. Other 
arrests were also made. 

Herbert Gladstone Looks On. 

“As the demonstration was being dis- 
persed (Mr, Ilerbert Gladstone walked 
across the square to the House. He 
was, however, unrecognized, and stood 
inside the railings for a few minutes 
surveying the scene. 

“Small bodies of women hovered 
about the square for some time and 
some slight demonstrations were 
made; but the troubles seemed to be 
virtually at an end for the night, and 
a large number of the police were re- 
leased from duty at 11 o’clock.” 

50 Women Arrested. 

The Chronicle gives a list of the 59 
women arrested on this occasion. with 
their names, ages and occupation. 
Most of them were not wage-workers. 
Thirty-three were described as “mur- 
ried”’ or “no occupation.”” Among the 
remaining 27 were several artists, a 
nurse, a dressmaker, two actresses, a 
weaver, a shop assistant, a writer and 
a boarding-house keeper. 

Yermission was granted to Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence to send tea to the 
women in the police station. Later 
they were all admitted to bail on en- 
tering into recognizances of £2 each, 
Mr. Vethick Lawrence becoming 
surety. 

The defendants were up next morn- 
ing at Westminster Police Court, and 
given the choice of pledging them- 
selves to make no further demonstra- 
tions, or going to prison. They went 
to prison. 

The Chicago Tribune says: 

“It must be regretted that the po- 
lice were informed as to the contents 
of the furniture van of innocent ap- 
pearance which crew up at the en- 
trance to the House of Commons and 
suddenly disgorged a militant band in 
place of the expected consignment ot 
tables and chairs. Such a stratagem 
deserved a chance of success, and it 
was unkind of fate to allow an extra 
strong detachment of police to meet 
it. 

“Tlereafter the custodians of the Par- 
liament building will draw few care- 
free breaths. Suffragettes mav be in 
every delivery of fuel, furnishings, o1 
other peaceful commodities. The po- 
lice recognize them as worthy oppo- 
nents, and their inventive intellects 
are making them daily more worthy.” 


PLEASANT WORDS. 








A friend in Charlotte, Mich., in or- 
dering the Woman’s Journal to be seut 
to the Public Library, adds: “May the 
Journal flourish as never before! The 
best paper published, bar none.” 

Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker 
writes: “I pay no subscription so 
gladly as I do for your strong and val- 
uable paper.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller tells us 





that a friend in St, Paul, Minn., to 
whom she sends the paper, writes: 

“We are enjoying the Woman's 
Journal. J. sends it on to B. B., in 
Pueblo, Colorado. She writes that she 
is delighted to have it, and sends it to 
a cousin in California. So its influence 
goes on.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





New Orleans women are protesting 
against the display of objectionable 
pictures in bar-rooms. 

Thirty-one per cent. of the gas 
works in England and 8 per cent. of 
those in Scotland are municipally 
owned. 

Professor Charles Zueblin, of Chi- 
cago University, says that the U. 8S 
Senate is the vermiform appendix of 
our government, and should be re- 
moved. 

The city government of Concord, N. 
Hf., has passed unanimous resolutions 
expressing regret for the departure of 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, who has done 
many good things for the city. 

Miss Nora Stanton Blatch was mar- 
ried to Mr. Lee de Forest on Feb. 28. 
The couple will be at home after May 
1 at 345 West 97th street, New York. 
Their many friends will wish them 
joy. 

The year’s dress bill of one Amert- 
can heiress, recently published, in- 
cludes 36 pairs of gloves at $4 and 150 
handkerchiefs at the same price each. 
It is safe to say that this woman has 
“all the rights she wants.” and is an 
“Anti.” 

Twenty Northern States provide 
some manual training in their normal 
schools. In five States the rural 
schools offer advanced courses, in 
nine there are elective courses, and in 
six the students are required to take 
courses in elementary mannal train- 
ing. 

The board of aldermen of Natchez, 
Miss., has passed an ordinance turning 
over the care of the city cemetery to 
a woman's improvement association. 
The organization is incorporated for 
the express purpose of improving the 
cemetery. Mrs. R. Lee Byrnes is its 
president. 


The latest theatrical success in Ion- 
don is advertised in the London papers 
as the work of B, M. Dix and E, G 
Sutherland. Apparently the manage- 
ment aims to conceal the fact that the 
authors are two women, That doesn’t. 
work in Boston, where their names 
are easily recognized.—Boston Herald. 


Miss Helen Varick Boswell and Miss 
Mary G. Hay have opened a Woman's 
Department for Hotel, Railroad and 
Steamship Information at No, 31 W. 
80th St., New York City. They have 
on their lists hotels in all cities, from 
the most expensive to the cheapest, 
and no charge is made for informa- 
tion, 


Daniel Read Anthony, Jr., the new 
member of Congress from lLeaven- 
worth, Kan., ts a nephew of Susan B. 
Anthony. Although a lawyer by pro- 
fession, Mr, Anthony has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work all his life, 
and is at present editor of the Leaven- 
worth Times, which he inherited from 
his father. 


Mrs. FE. N. L. Walton of West New- 
ton, Mass... well known and much be- 
loved as a worker for equal suffrage 
and many other good causes, has suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis. Only that 
morning, she had attended a suffrage 
meeting, and seemed in her usual 
health and good spirits. At night she 
was stricken. Her many friends will 
be glad to learn that she is getting 
better, and shows daily improvement. 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, recording 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U., 
died a few days ago at her home in 
Kansas City, Mo. She was an inde- 
fatigable temperance worker, and a 
strong believer in equal suffrage. 
During the years when “The Woman’s 
Column” was issued weekly from our 
oflice, Mrs. Hoffman got innumerable 
subscribers for that little paper, send- 
ing in long lists of them from almost. 
every place that she visited on her 
lecture tours. 


Of a distinguished educator who ob- 
jects to the predominance of women in 
the teaching profession, an acute 
woman makes this criticism: “At one 
time this man’s judgment on educa- 
tional matters was worth something; 
but he has been in educational work 
so long, has studied the petty details 
of his work so constantly, and'has be- 
come so narrowed by the prejudices of 
his calling and by continually dealing 
with the smaller things of life, that 
his judgment is of very little value at 
present.” There is something well 
worth thinking over in the point of 
that criticism. The teaching profes- 





sion, what with its excessive demands 
for concentration upon small things 
and its necessity for constant adapta- 
tion to the needs of immature minds, 
has so strong a tendency to weaken 
the powers of generalization that edu- 
eators should never cease to guard 
themselves against this debilitating in- 
fluence.—The Public. 

The San Francisco Call says: “The 
condition of California prisons and 
jails has always been a disgrace to 
the State, and it does not seem to im- 
prove. Possibly the practice of keep- 
ing the State’s largest penal institu- 
tions in politics, and making their ex- 
ecutive offices the prize of party ser- 
vice, may have much to do with the 
barbarous and inhuman management 
of the State penitentiaries. Officials 
who hold by such tenure necessarily 
know nothing of the work for which 
they are paid, and care less.” This 
condition will probably be remediea 
when California women get the ballot. 


According to the annual report of 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
millinery in New York is a very bad 
business for a girl to undertake, The 
trade school started a millinery de- 
partment soon after it was estab- 
lished, and took orders for hundreds 
of hats, but during the last year this 
department has been reduced to the 
mere training of millinery assistants, 
and the poorer girls, those in whose 
families every dollar counts, are ad- 
vised not to go into it. The irregu- 
larity of the work is the reason for 
this. There are long slack seasons, 
during which only the more expert 
workers are retained, and the young 
girl going into the business has no 
chance at all. 

A London dispatch in the New York 
Times says: “Cars for women only 
will probably be run on the lines con- 
trolled by the London County Council 
at rush hours, During the morning 
hours there are now wild struggles to 
board cars at many suburban stations, 
and, in order that women and girls 
shall be able to avoid this fight for 
places, the innovation is proposed, An 
ofticial concerned in the matter said: 
‘London will be the first city to have 
special tramway cars for women. The 
crush at Tooting roadway, for in- 
stance, between 7 and 8 in the morn- 
ing, is almost wicked. I have seen 
young girls on their way to the city 
have their hats almost torn off and 
their hair disarranged, as well as their 
dresses muddied with dirty boots.’ ”’ 





HUMOROUS. 





Teacher—What was the _ noblest 
thing Washington did? 

Jimmy—Got all us kids a holiday by 
being borned. 

“Say, pa, what’s the difference be- 
tween an optimist and a pessimist?” 

“An optimist, Johnnie, thinks the 
times are ripe; a pessimist thinks 
they’re rotten!’—Stray Stories. 





The Tondon University Correspon- 
dent prints some diverting mistakes 
from the school room. lor example: 

The modern name for (iaul is vine- 
gar. 

Subjects have a right to partition 
the king. 

Becket put on a camel-air shirt, and 
his life at once became dangerous. 

An unknown hand threw a harrow 
at Rufus and killed him dead on the 
spot. 

The king carried his sepulchre in his 
hand. 

On the low coast plains of Mexico 
yellow fever is very popular. 

“The Complete Angler” is another 
name for Euclid, because he wrote all 
about angles. 

The two races living in the north of 
Europe are Esquimaux and = arch- 
angels. 

The Crusades were a wild and say- 
age people until Peter the Hermit 
preached to them. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. * 


STENOGRAPHER. — Graduate of high 
school and Commercial College wants place 
is stenographer. Has had a year’s ex- 











perience. Address MISS ZORE CLIF- 
FORD, 7 Dilworth street, Boston. 
HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 19, 


little English, wants to do 
housework. Does not care for large wages, 
but wants to learn English. Address M. 
HMALVAGIAN, 149 Walnut street, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


speaking a 


HOME MILLINERY | 


A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at ladies’ homes for the hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first, will rearrange the trimming until 





perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman's Journal. If your 


hat needs anything done to it, —— a 
ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 





Miss M. 


F. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 
and Lingerie Waists 
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